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PERSISTENCE OF SLUMS 


EBATE in Congress on the future of the urban renewal 

program emphasizes the persistence and growing mag- 
nitude of the slum problem in American cities. A Senate- 
passed omnibus housing bill, now awaiting action by the 
House, aims largely at speeding up slum elimination and 
making better housing available to families at the lower 
end of the income scale. 


The pending bill was originally framed by the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee after it had received statements from dozens -of 
municipal officials explaining why slum clearance in their 
localities had lagged and in some cases bogged down. Many 


of the bill’s provisions follow recommendations of those 
officials on ways to put new life into the national urban 
renewal program, which now provides the major incentives 
and much of the machinery for slum clearance .in the 
United States. 


The housing bill, as passed by the Senate July 11, went 
far beyond administration recommendations and its pro- 
posals for spending on urban renewal have been further 
expanded by the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Before the Senate acted, Albert M. Cole, federal 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator, had condemned 
many of the bill’s provisions as “ill-conceived” and “‘wholly 
unacceptable”; Sen. Prescott..Bush (R-Conn.) has since 
warned that the legislation might be vetoed if sent to the 
President in the form approved by the upper house. 


Whatever the final content of the housing act of 1958, the 
nation’s multi-million dollar city renewal program appears 
to be coming in for re-evaluation on many counts. Even 
the most devoted advocates of slum clearance and public 
housing now realize that mere demolition of decayed struc- 
tures and erection of new ones does not get at the root 
causes of slum growth. Some of the best-laid plans of 
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technical experts have come up against purely human ob- 
stacles. The contemplated outlays for city renewal are 
dwarfed by the staggering cost of completing the job. The 
slum problem is so closely enmeshed with all other problems 
of city management and financing that it tenaciously resists 
easy or uniform solutions. 


FAILURE TO CHECK SPREAD OF CITY SLUMS 


A quarter-century has passed since the first compre- 
hensive legislation on slum clearance was adopted by Con- 
gress in the early days of the New Deal. And nearly a 
decade has passed since the slum clearance program was 
expanded by the Housing Act of 1949 into a grand-scale 
scheme for rebuilding American cities. The 1949 program 
was broadened by later amendments which offered new 
means both of eliminating slums and of preventing their 
development in unblighted areas. 


Yet slums continue to be the besetting problem of Ameri- 
can municipalities, large and small. Extensive areas of 
blight still contaminate the cities, conditions in many of the 
older slums have deteriorated, and formerly good neigh- 
borhoods have been engulfed. Some of the new housing 
facilities built for low-income families are already in a 
state of decay. 


Exact statistics on the prevalence of slums in the United 
States are not available. The most recent detailed infor- 
mation was gathered in the housing census of 1950; more 
limited data have been supplied by a sample survey made 
by the Census Bureau late in 1956. The 1950 census showed 
that 30 per cent of the 46 million dwelling units then in exis- 
tence were dilapidated or lacked proper facilities for health 
and well-being. Preliminary reports on the 1956 survey, 
issued Jan. 21, 1958, showed that 24 per cent of a total 
of 55.3 million dwelling units fell in the substandard cate- 
gory.' Approximately 15 million persons are now believed 
to be living in below-standard dwellings. 


Census data do not disclose the full dimensions of the 
slum problem. Overcrowding of structures which are not 
substandard, and deterioration of neighborhood facilities, 
create slum conditions even though some of the dwelling 
units remain structurally sound and are equipped with 


1 Studies by municipal authorities often show higher percentages of substandard 
housing. Pittsburgh, for example, found in 1956 that 62,000 (31 percent) of its 
200,000 dwelling units should be ‘rehabilitated or demolished. 
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Persistence of Slums 


basic facilities. Deterioration threatens to create new 
slums in what are now good neighborhoods. Providence, 
R. I., for example, lists only 7,000 of its 72,000 dwelling 
units as substandard, yet 36,000 of the units which now are 
acceptable were found to be deteriorating at such a rate 
that they too would soon be substandard. The mayor of 
Milwaukee, Frank P. Zeidler, said last December that 
approximately 60 blocks in his city degenerate every year 
from “livable” to “unlivable.” 


Virtually all authorities on urban problems agree that 
the growth of slums is continuing. Even cities engaged 
in massive slum clearance and reclamation projects have 
not been able to check slum proliferation. “Slums are 
spreading,” says the 1958 yearbook of the National Hous- 
ing Conference.2 A recent article in Fortune agrees that 
“In a time of steadily advancing living standards, the 
slum problem of our great cities is worsening.” * Carl 
Feiss, chairman of the committee on community planning 
of the American Institute of Architects, has written that 
“By inspection and experience in the field, any and all] of 
us can see the [urban renewal] program is . . . moving 


too slowly to catch up with the spread of slums and 
blight.” 4 


POPULATION SHIFTS AND STEADY MARCH OF BLIGHT 


The reasons for continued growth of slums in the face 
of ambitious efforts to eradicate them are many and com- 
plex. The basic fact is that in most cities the number of 
low-income and socially deprived families has been rising 
and at the same time the cities have been losing large 
numbers of their better-off residents to the suburbs. When 
housing in the city passes to a lower level of occupancy, it 
almost inevitably declines in quality, and this decline has- 


tens the departure of families with relatively high living 
standards. 


The city has always drawn the poor and the under- 
privileged seeking a better life. In earlier days, when 
there were fewer legal safeguards against inferior con- 
struction, slums were created almost from the start by 


2A non-profit organization founded in 1930 to lobby for liberal housing legislation. 
% Daniel Seligman, “‘The Enduring Slums,”’ Fortune, December 1957, p. 143. 
*Carl Feiss, “Redevelopment,” Journal of Housing, October 1957, p. 312. 
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erection of cheap dwellings to meet the pressing demands of 
immigrants and other new arrivals. The “old law” tene- 
ments of New York City, the jerry-built houses of southern 
mill towns, the back alley shacks of many large cities are 
examples of the kinds of housing that did not afford the 
minimum of amenities even when new. 


Another type of slum has been brought into being by 
the spread of low-income populations into housing which 
once met all the requirements of decent living but which 
has deteriorated by reason of obsolescence, neglect, or over- 
crowding. Slums have spread largely because the city con- 
tinues to draw new population of a kind which has little 
choice but to fill up older structures vacated by families 
that have moved to outlying areas. ‘Virtually the only 
“old settlers” in slums are elderly persons who have held 
on to their homes in the face of encroaching decay. 


Much of today’s redevelopment activity represents an 
effort to draw families in better circumstances back to 
the city by re-creating the earlier attractions of metro- 
politan life. .While this has proved successful. in some 
cases, as when a luxury apartment is erected on slum- 
cleared land near the center of a city, the in-migration 
has no effect on growth of-the low-income population. And 
demolition of slum homes to make way for high-priced 
apartments, theaters, fashionable shops and the like simply 
drives the displaced families into other parts of the city, 
where congestion and poor maintenance tend to enlarge 
the total area.of urban decay. 


CROWDING OF MINORITY GROUPS-IN PooR DISTRICTS 


Low income of occupants is not the only factor respon- 
sible for the spread of city slums. By and large, the 
slum dweller is apt to be a member of a minority group, 
white or colored. Prejudice against his settling in the 
better neighborhoods plays a part.in compressing him and 
his fellows within the more rundown sections of the city. 


Negro migrants make up the largest group which runs 
afoul of the social and economic forces that account for 
the clustering of like groups in slums or near-slums.® City 
after city, in the North particularly, shows losses of white 
population and disproportionate increases of colored pop- 
ulation. Some 30,000 Puerto Ricans have been coming 


SSee “Residential Desegregation,” E.R.R., 1958 -Vol. I, p. 48. 
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to New York City each year, most of them to settle in tene- 
ments along the most. congested and decaying streets. In 
some cities of the Middle West there are Indian ghettos, 
created by an influx from the reservations; in others there 
are “hillbilly” slums occupied by migrants from backward 
rural areas. 


Little new housing is provided for such persons. Federal 
mortgage insurance has worked almost entirely to encour- 
age residential construction in newly developed areas which 
are closed to most of the migrant families. “In spite of 
the increase in the Negro population [of Pittsburgh], new 
residential areas have not opened up for these people. . 
Private building of homes for the Negro market has been 
negligible and . . . restricted to the same Negro neighbor- 
hoods. . . . During the last three years [1955-57] there 
were only 107 new homes built for the Negro popula- 
tion. . . and these were . . . located in the same areas 
[of Negro concentration].”"* Reporting on the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan area, the U.S. 
Census Bureau said that “For non-whites, the major source 
of additional housing between 1950 and 1956 came from 


units formerly occupied by white households—approxi- 
mately 100,000 units.” 7 


Slum clearance activity itself, paradoxically, has had 
some part in promoting. growth of slums. Slum dwellers 
often prefer to live as near as possible to the area from 
which they have been displaced because it is near their 
jobs or near municipal facilities necessary to their well- 
being, or because they feel a community of interest with 
other occupants. Public housing has not been sufficient 
to absorb more than a small proportion of the persons 
evacuated from slum-cleared land, and in some cases the 
public housing units have deteriorated for lack of proper 
maintenance. The secretary of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities told the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, July 18, that public housing projects had them- 
selves become “centers for deterioration of family and 
community.” . 


*George W. Culberson, executive director of Commission on Human Relations, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., statement before Senate Banking Subcommittee on Housing, Dec. 
13, 1957. Three Pittsburgh housing projects which took in most of the Negro 
families displaced by one slum clearance project were “‘on the fringe of the Negro 
ghetto” and gave “every indication of becoming part of it.” 


7U.S. Census Rureau, 1956 National Housing Inventory, Vol. I, Part 8, p. 11. 
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LANDLORD PROFITS AND HousING CopE ENFORCEMENT 


Slum dwellers, many of whom are on city relief rolls, 
are in no position to bargain for better housing or to call 
for improvements to the places they occupy. Demand for 
shelter by needy families is always a jump ahead of supply. 
Slum landlords rarely live in the slums and have little 
incentive to improve their properties.* 





The traditional, method of keeping slum growth in check 
has been adoption and enforcement of municipal housing 
codes, along with zoning, health and fire regulations. A num- 
ber of cities have been putting new vigor into code enforce- 
ment in an effort to check the spread of blight, but for 
many it has been a losing battle. In a recent crackdown 
in Pittsburgh, health officers found violations of local ordi- 
nances in more than 8,000 structures. The owners of about 
one-fifth of these structures brought them into compliance 
as soon as Official action was taken; others came into line 
after repeated reminders. “That left the hard core of 
about 30 per cent who had not complied. ... In some 
cases it is the reluctance of the slum landlord to make 
improvements, and in other cases it is a property that is 
beyond improvement.” 





The director of the Allegheny County. (Pa.) health de- 
partment told congressional investigators that if he were 
to post condemnation nouces on all Pittsburgh property 
whose owners failed to comply with the law, 10,000 families 
would be displaced. 


We have found landlords that would rent as many as 34 dwelling 
units with four outside toilets and two water spigots in a courtyard 
and harvest. $600 a month rent... . and when ordered to comply 
they refuse to make any attempt at compliance. ... We have 
taken another landlord into court . . . 20 times in one 40-day period 
and each time arrested him and fined him $100. . . . This was not 
enough to persuade him to make any substantial improvements. 
He is still operating. ... It [is] ... much cheaper for him to 
pay the fine. 








The city manager of Portland, Me., told the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing last Dec. 5 that there was a direct 
connection between absentee ownership and dilapidation 

"A New York Timea survey, published July 21, 1958, indicated that some $45 
million, or about onethird of New York City’s annual payments to relief clients, 


went into the pockets of landlords—"“much of it to pay for some of the worst 
housing in the city.” ¢ 








*Dr: Arthur G. Baker, testimony before Senate Banking Subcommittee on Housing, 
Dec. 12, 1967. 
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of property. “There are a lot -of dwellings: in Portland, 
as there are in every other city in the United States, which 
are substandard and in violation of housing codes, where 
you are not really in a position to enforce your housing 
code... . There are areas... where ... there is just no 
point to our sending the inspection team in’... to enforce 
the housing code. If we did... we would have to post 
most of the buildings and there is no place for the people 
to go.” 


The Mayor of Milwaukee had complained to the sub 
committee on Nov. 4 about the difficulty of obtaining code 
compliance by court action. “One of the big problems of 
cities is that... the courts give extension after extension 
to the ewners . .. Somehow the courts seem to favor, in 
most places in the United States, those owners who sys- 
temically seek to defeat the intent of the building codes.” 
An official report on urban renewal in Washington, D. C., 
likewise noted the difficulty of getting effective support for 
code enforcement. “Usually a sense of frustration plagues 
the honest enforcement official who is required to take his 
cases to several different judges. Important cases are often 
dismissed or continued. Judges ... are prone to relegate 
housing cases to the nuisance category. . 2. Municipal in- 
spectors must mark time until their cases are called, usually 
at the end of the docket.” The report recommended estab- 
lishment of a separate housing court, to assure more uni- 
form and effective action against code violators. 


Efforts to Eradicate Urban Blight 


THE STUPENDOUS COST of slum eradication was’ the 
chief reason for entry of the national government into 
the fight against city. blight. The Twentieth Century Fund 
has estimated that an expenditure of at least $85.5 billion, 
even on the basis of costs in 1950, would be needed to clear 
all slums in the country and provide necessary replacement 
housing and related facilities. If one-third of the replace- 
ment were.carried out on newly developed land, the cost 
would rise to $91.3 billion.!° 


J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America's Needs and Resources (1955), 
p. 612. ; ‘ nt 
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A Rockefeller Brothers Fund report, published this year, 
stated. that “The investment required to make our cities 
attractive and healthy places in which to live has_ been 
estimated as running into hundreds of billions of dollars.” |! 
Replacement or rehabilitation of ten million substandard 
urban dwellings, at an average cost of $10,000 each, was 
suggested as necessary to cope with the slum problem. 
Additional billions of expenditure for public facilities would 
be needed to prevent: new slum growth. 


HEAVY FINANCIAL BURDENS IN SLUM CLEARANCE 

American cities lack the financial resources to make the 
required investment, even though the increased yield in 
taxes and reduced costs of social services in slum areas 
would ultimately overmatch the initial outlay. -Mayor Ray- 
mond R. Tucker of St. Louis described the typical plight 
of the American city in testimony before the Senate’s Sub- 
committee on Housing last Nov. 5: “The city of St. Louis 
is in the midst of a great effort to destroy the decay and 
blight in its very center. Our citizens have voted to spend 
over a hundred million dollars for capital improvements 
during the next few years. ... But the total cost of 
rebuilding our city. is simply beyond our present financial 
resources.”’ 


The population shift which spurs slum growth has at the 
same time diminished the city’s resources for combating 
blight. Populations which move to the suburbs take their 
incomes and taxable assets with them; commercial and 
even industrial enterprises are drawn along. The city’s in- 
coming population not only pays relatively little in taxes, but 
its demands for city.services are very heavy. Norfolk, 
Va., authorities estimated: that one 40-block slum area, 
since cleared, made a total tax contribution of less than 
$40,000, although the cost of city services to the area was 
more than a quarter of a million dollars. Thousands of 
shacks, assessed on the average at about $300, produced 
a tax return of only $9 each. 


An official study of a blighted area of converted brown- 
stone houses in New York City showed that, largely because 
of multiple occupancy, owners averaged a 19 to 20 per cent 
return on equity after all expenses and taxes. Rents in 
the district had increased about 40 per cent between 1950 


“ Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Challenge to America: Ite Economic and Social 
Aspecta (19568), p. 44. 
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and 1955. Yet real estate prices were up only 14 per cent, 
and valuations for taxation up searcely 1 per cent. Between 
1945 and 1956 the share of the Manhattan tax levy collected 
in the area fell by 11 per cent.” 


Razing of blighted dwellings nevertheless involves a tre- 
mendous financial sacrifice. Slum-cleared land never. can 
bring a price which compensates for more than a small part 
of the cost of acquiring it—at a time when rents are being 
collected from great numbers of poor families. Although 
$5.9 million was spent to acquire the site for the Corlears 
Hook project in New York City, which occupies some 13 
acres of former slum properties, the land was resold to 
the sponsor of the project for only $1 million. Land for 
a 30-acre project near the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more cost the city $3 million; it is now leased to a project 
sponsor for a percentage based on an estimated resale value 
of $600,000. These are faivly typical examples of the dis- 
parities between land acquisition costs and resale values. 
Slum clearance has moved ahead in recent years largely 
because the federal government now absorbs.a large part 
of the inevitable loss. 


URBAN RENEWAL APPROACH TO SLUM ERADICATION 


The importance to national welfare of the future of Amer- 
ican cities had become a universally accepted principle 
by the time Congress in 1949 enacted the first legislation 
that brought the federal government directly into urban 
renewal. Earlier federal laws on slum clearance had a 
simple humanitarian objective: to make decent homes 
available for the poor at costs within their means. But 
it soon became apparent that a piecemeal approach to slum 
clearance would not work. Limiting the program to re- 
placement of slum dwellings with. low-cost: housing did 
little to arrest the spread of. blight. 


The modern slum-clearance program requires not only 
provision of new homes for low-income families, but also a 
revitalization of land use to bring back the wealth-producing 
population and commercial enterprise. It embraces the 
reclamation not only of slum land, but also of wasted land, 
and conversion of poorly used land to better uses. -And 


"The situation was explained largely by the lack of confidence of suppliers of 
capital in the future of the properties. There had been virtually no new con- 
atruction in the district for a generation and owners of the houses showed “‘a great 
disinclination to plow back earnings to raise the physical quality of ‘standing 
inventory.”"——New York City Planning Commission, Urban Renewal (1958), pp. 27-29. 
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it calls for provision of facilities that make the city attrac- 
tive for people of all income levels, and favorable for 
commercial, industrial, and cultural pursuits as well. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


The Housing Act of 1949, as amended, authorizes federal 
advances, loans and capital grants to local public agencies 
for city planning and for acquiring and preparing land for 
new uses. It aims to attract private capital for developing 
the property thereafter in accordance with provisions of 
an over-all plan. While the law requires that homes be 
found for displaced occupants and gives them priority, if 
otherwise eligible, for public housing, the new homes do 
not have to be in the renewal area. 


Under an act of 1954, no community is eligible to receive 
federal aid unless it has developed a so-called “workable 
program” which meets the approval of the federal Housing 
and. Home Finance Administrator. The “workable pro- 
gram” is in effect a blueprint for redevelopment of the 
city. It has to contain an analysis of the blighted areas 
and point to new, better uses of the land to be acquired; 
to show ability to meet the financial requirements of the 
plan; to demonstrate popular support and the existence 
of effective administrative machinery for carrying out the 
plan; and it must include proposals for rehousing displaced 
families and assuring enforcement of slum-prevention codes 
and ordinances. 


When the master plan has been approved at Washington, 
the city may request federal financial aid of two kinds: 
(1) Advances to pay for surveys and planning preliminary 
to the start of actual operations; (2) federal loans or grants 
for acquisition of slum land and structures and for clear- 
ing and preparing sites for redevelopment. The cleared 
land is sold.to a private developer or, if designated by the 
renewal program for schools, parks, public housing or other 
public use, the land is made available to the appropriate 
municipal agency. Because of the great disparity between 
the cost of acquiring land and its resale value after clear- 
ing, the law provides that the federal government shall 
absorb two-thirds of the loss'* and that the city may 


43 An alternative formula incorporated in the. Housing Act of 1957 works out to 
the same ratio: The federal government pays three-fourths if the locality assumes 
the full burden of planning,. legal and other expenses otherwise borne by the 
federal government. 
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The federal government will likewise pay: up to two- 
thirds of the cost of a demonstration project for develop- 
ing or testing slum clearance techniques. Other grants 
are made on a 50-50 basis to state planning agencies to 
assist municipalities with less than 25,000 population in 
planning clearance projects, also to assist larger cities 
which must rebuild after a major disaster or which. have 
special needs connected with federal installations. 


“avorable forms of Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance are available.to encourage private con- 
struction of new homes and apartments in approved urban 
renewal areas and for purchase or refinancing of structures 
to be rehabilitated. To help in rehousing displaced low- 
income families, several types of federal aid are offered: 
(1) Funds for construction and operation of public hous- 
ing projects; (2) favored-term mortgage insurance for 
private construction of low-cost housing outside of renewal 
areas; (3) personal grants up to $100 a family—or $2,500 
for a business establishment —to help cover costs of 
moving.'4 


























SLOW PROGRESS OF SLUM CLEARANCE PROGRAMS 


In a recent review of achievements under the urban 
renewal program since 1949, Architectural Forum com- 
mented: “The most striking fact about redevelopment is 
how slowly it moves through the planning stage.’”’15 The 
magazine noted that only 17 projects assisted under the 
1949 act were actually in use, some of them still unfinished. 
The 17 projects cover only 370 acres, hardly more than 
one-half a square mile. They are located in nine cities: 
Baltimore, Chicago, Manchester, N. H., New York, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, Providence, Syracuse and Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Uses to which the former slum areas were put range from 
public housing to luxury apartments and include office 
buildings, a playground, and parking facilities. 


The slowness with which the program has moved is indi- 
cated by the rate of disbursement of federal funds for 
urban renewal. Out of a total authorization of $11, 













4 The omnibus housing bill 
relocation allowances to $200. 


% “Redevelopment Today,” Architectural Forum, April 1958, p. 109. 
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billion for capital grants, only $120 million had been paid 
out by May 31, 1958. The amount made available annually 
by Congress for capital grants rose by steps from an 
initial $100 million to $350 million for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958. 


By the end of fiscal 1958 nearly all of the capital-grant 
money then available had been earmarked for projects 
which were at least at a stage where the plans had been 
approved by the federal Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator. More than 300 cities were involved and their 
separate projects numbered about 500. Testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Housing convinced the major- 
ity of its members that “The program will grow, not only 
by an expansion within cities already participating, but 
also by an extension of the program to new cities.’ 1* 


Obstacles to Speeding Redevelopment 


SLUM CLEARANCE necessarily gets off to a slow start. 
A redevelopment program cannot move ahead until a fairly 
drastic plan for remaking large areas has been drawn up 
and has received the approval of numerous conflicting 
interests within the city and among the federal agencies 
concerned. Because the over-all planning approach is gen- 
erally approved, as holding more promise for the future 
than simple slum clearance, most cities are resigned to 
the inevitable delays. Two to five years is now regarded 
as a reasonable elapsed period between launching a pro- 
gram and its final execution in major part. Because slum 
clearance involves not only the obvious sore spots but 
other sections of a city as well, there will be many occu- 
pants of a renewal area who resent the prospect of forced 
change. For small businessmen in older sections of a 
city, slum clearance may spell ruin. 


Replies to a questionnaire addressed to municipal officials 
and city planning specialists last autumn by the Journal 
of Housing disclosed a general feeling that, while the urban 
renewal program had been moving too slowly, that was not 
altogether to be deplored. Considering the scale of the 


38 Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Report on Housing Act of 1958, p. 15. 
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changes contemplated in some cities, the delays in develop- 
ing and executing urban renewal plans seemed to be re- 
garded by many of those who replied as affording protection 
against costly mistakes. 


One specialist gave the following as principal reasons 
for the deliberate pace of renewal programs: Difficulty 
and number of necessary planning decisions; inadequacy 
of local technical staffs; complex requirements of federal 
agencies; the serious relocation problem; difficulty of ob- 
taining municipal appropriations; lack of interest on the 
part of private enterprise; time consumed in appraisals 
and reappraisals; delays over F.H.A. financing; and re- 
strictions of local zoning. But “the inertia or resistance 
to planned change” was singled out as “the greatest of 
all.”17 Chief complaints among municipal officials who 
have testified before congressional committees were “too 
much red tape in Washington” and difficulties in finding 
new homes for dislocated families. Many of them cited 


the relocation problem as the main bottleneck in slum 
clearance. 


DIFFICULTIES IN RELOCATION OF SLUM DWELLERS 


Public housing has proved a disappointment in some 
cities, partly because some of the new structures have not 
turned out to be suitable for family living and some of 
them have begun to reproduce the conditions from which 
slum dwellers were supposedly rescued. Lack of in-city 
space and the consequent high cost of land—together with 
unit-cost limitations of the law—have been responsible for 
the construction of tall apartment buildings in large cities 
for use as public housing. Inadequate funds for main- 
tenance and surveillance of families so recently removed 


from conditions of squalor have been cited as serious 
handicaps. 


Income limits for public housing occupancy have resulted 
in weeding out the more stable families as soon as they 
move up on the economic scale. This has left public hous- 
ing with a residue of “problem families,” that is, families 
with long records of social maladjustment. Reports of 
vandalism and other forms of juvenile delinquency in public 
housing have tended to discredit the program as a means 
of dealing with the social problems of the slums. 





17 Carl Feiss, “Redevelopment,” Journal. of Housing, October 1957, p. 314. 
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Provisions of the law to encourage private construction 
of low-rent property for families with incomes just above 
the limit for public housing eligibility have come up against 
the city space problem. The director of urban renewal in 
Cincinnati, Charles H. Stamm, told the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Housing that this part of the program was not 
working in his city because “Cincinnati is . . . almost 
completely built-up within its present corporation limits.” 
Private low-rent property could not be built in an outlying 
area unless the existing community gave its approval, and 
that was seldom forthcoming. 


The difficulty of finding new homes for displaced slum 
dwellers has spurred interest in: finding other ways of 
providing low-cost dwellings for them. In some cities new 
efforts are being directed toward salvaging the sturdier 
buildings in declining areas, and to stressing rehabilitation 
rather than new construction in parts of the renewal plan. 
There is growing interest in acquiring smaller, scattered 
public housing units, including some rehabilitated older 
structures, to lower the total cost of public housing and 


avoid the institutional aspect of massive public housing 
projects. 


Rep TAPE AND- MULTIPLICITY OF AGENCY CONTROLS 


Delays attributed to “red tape” result in part from a 
multitude of restrictions in the federal law (sometimes 
complicated by conflicting restrictions in state laws and 
local ordinances) and-in part from the multiplicity of 
federal agencies involved in renewal programs. Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia said he thought the 
public housing program had bogged down because “the 
law and the regulations have become so full of ‘provided 
thats’ and ‘notwithstandings’ that it has [become] 
completely ossified’’; the prime need for effective public 
housing operation, he said, was “flexibility.”” Speaking 
of the difficulty of conforming to federal law throughout 
the renewal program, Mayor Zeidler of Milwaukee pointed 
out that: 


The basic Housing Act of 1949 . .. covers 18 pages. To inter- 
pret those 18 pages, the Urban Renewal Authority has found it 
necessary to issue 3% pounds of permanent regulations and pages 
and pages of so-called public agency letters or temporary regu- 
lations. A determined effort is necessary to cut down the amount 
of red tape in the federal administration of this program. 
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Architectural Forum has attributed the slow pace of 
urban renewal in part to the complexity of federal require- 
ments in connection with development of a renewal plan. 
“As much as two years have intervened between H.H.F.A. 
[Housing and Home Finance Administration] certification 
and actual granting of F.H.A. [Federal Housing Admin- 
istration] insurance.” If the plan calls for public housing, 
still another federal agency, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, has a say. Overseeing the development of renewal 
plans of the localities is the federal Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. 


Although all these units—H.H.F.A., P.H.A., U.R.A. and F.H.A.- 
are presumably in the same family, with H.H.F.A. at the head of 
the table, they frequently are working at cross purposes. Some 
of this stems from differing philosophies and apparatus: of the 
agencies themselves. . . . Much of it results from the fact H.H.F.A., 
instead of simply coordinating these varied operations, also is in 
the operating picture itself.18 


The difficulties, delays and uncertainties involved in 
obtaining approval from federal agencies help to explain 
why private capital has not enlisted in the redevelopment 
movement with more enthusiasm. Miles Colean, a leading 
consultant on housing, sees a gloomy prospect for private 
investment in construction on slum-cleared sites, because 
the federal government has failed to recognize that “Private 
capital needs only one incentive, the chance to make a 
profit.” The investor in slum-cleared land “has to .pay a 
top market price for land . ... [and] subject himself to 
planning restrictions far beyond what would be encountered 
under zoning and building ordinances elsewhere in the 
community ... [and] to restrictions on rents and on his 
freedom as a manager to make the most of his property.” !* 


CONTROVERSY OVER CHANGES IN HousING LAws 


The omnibus housing bill now pending in Congress seeks 
to eliminate some of the red tape and. to overcome other 
obstacles which have hamstrung. the urban renewal pro- 
gram to date. To give localities assurance of continuing 
federal support for urban renewal, the Senate bill would 
increase the existing cumulative authorization of $11, 
billion in capital grants by $300 million annually in each 


“The Halting Progress of Urban. Renewal,"* Architectural Forum, October 
1957, p. 238. 


“ Miles Colean, “‘Economist Looks at Renewal Financing Prospects,” Journal of 
Housing, October 1957, p. 819. 
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of the next six years.2° Thus the total new authorization 
could reach a maximum of $1.8 billion and lift the aggre- 
gate capital-grant outlay from federal sources above $3 
billion in the 15-year period from July 1, 1949, to July 1, 
1964. The administration supports a six-year extension 
of the program but wants the total new outlay limited 
to $1.3. billion instead of the $1.8 billion proposed in the 
Senate bill. 


An administration proposal that the 2-1 ratio for federal- 
local sharing of the cost of renewal projects be changed 
to equal sharing found little favor in Congress. Instead 
the pending legislation proposes several modifications of 
present requirements to ease the burden on cities of pro- 
viding the one-third necessary under existing law. For 
instance, the cost of-public improvements in the renewal 
area could be counted as a part of a city’s one-third share 
if the improvements had been started no more than five 
years before signing loan and grant contracts with the 
federal government. 


Municipal heads had sought a 9-1 ratio for federal-local 
sharing, which is the federal-state ratio governing con- 
struction of interstate highways. Presenting the admin- 
istration views, a minority report on the Senate bill stated: 
“No one knows. the total amount that will be necessary 
to eliminate all the slums in our cities, but it obviously 
would be a staggering sum and will. necessitate greater 
financial participation by the state and local governments. 
It is not unreasonable for the local communities to share 
equally in the cost, because . . . in the long run many 
cities may receive sufficient increased taxes as a result of 
redevelopment and improvement in urban renewal areas to 
repay all of their contribution.” 


Another controversial section of the pending measure 
seeks to stimulate local.action to overcome the lag in public 
housing construction.2!_ The major effect would be to turn 
over to the localities the authority now held by the federal 
agency to determine rents and to decide how much occu- 


” As revised by the Housing Subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, the increase would be $500 million in each of the next two years. 


2} Although more than one million public housing units have been authorized by 
Congress since 1937, only. 432,000 have been built and the number of new projects 
completed annually has markedly declined in recent years. The Senate bill would 
authorize an additional 17,500 units and extend existing unused authorizations to 
June 30, 1962. The House Banking and Currency committee agreed to the three- 
year extension but cut the proyision for additional public: housing from the 
Senate bill. 
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pants may earn without losing eligibility to remain in 
public housing. 


A further innovation would allow local public housing 
agencies to keep one-third of their profits, instead of using 
all profits to pay off construction bonds. The added funds 
presumably would be used to deal with social problems 
which have led to rapid deterioration of some publie hous- 
ing. Republican members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee attacked this provision in a minority 
report as an $8 million “mandatory federal donation to 
the local authorities.” Other red-tape-cutting provisions 
of the bill were said to provide the localities with a “direct 
pipeline” to the federal treasury, by-passing the Appro- 
priations committees of Congress. 


Spokesmen for the United States Conference of Mayers, 
appearing before the House Banking and.Currency Com- 
mittee on July 15, pleaded for even more federal housing 
assistance than proposed in the Senate bill. Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner of New York City, president of the mayors’ 
organization, insisted that increased federal aid was: needed 
to keep the programs going. He was joined by the-mayors 
of Detroit and Minneapolis in calling for at least $350 
million in new capital-grant authority annually,??: for in- 
crease of the federal contribution to the cost of renewal 
projects from two-thirds. to four-fifths of the totaly and 
for other liberalizing changes.2"> Wagner agreed that. there 
must also be maximum contributions by state:and loca! 
vyovernments and by private enterprise. ‘‘Whatever it take 
io meet the crisis in community development,” he declared, 
“can and must be done.” , 


“That sum, origivally recommended by the Senate Banking and Curreney Com 
mittee, wan cut om the Senate floor to $300 million, but has been rained: by the 
House committee to $500 million for ench of the next two years, a 


an “anti 
recession” mensure. 


2% Federal Housing Administrator Cele dencribed the. bill) recommended by the 
House subcommittee on housing as a “Christmas tree measure’ giving something to 
everybody except the taxpayer He strongly hinted at a presidential veto July 2b 
by saying that it was not imperative that new housing legislation be put on the 
statute books this year. 
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